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PHILADELPHIA. 


Great Eruption o the Volcano of Kilauea, 
Sandwich Islands. 


The July number of the Missionary Herald 
contains a graphic and thrilling account of an 
eruption of this voleano which commenced on 
the Ist of June, 1840, and continued two or 
three weeks. We copy it below, as it is one 
of the most wonderful eruptions since Vesu- 
vius overwhelmed Herculaneum and Pompeii. 
We do not remember its equal any where, 
except perhaps in the annals of Iceland, where 
scenes of almost precisely like character are 
described as having occurred within forty or 
fifty years. 

This account was written by —— Coan, 
American missionary, who, though not present 
at the eruption, enters into this grand display 
of nature with the highest enthesiasm, which 
enables him to impart a grandeur and eloquence 
to his style, in noble keeping with the sublime 
spectacle he was describing. 

For several years past the great crater of 
* Kilauea has been rapidly filling up by the rising 
of the superincumbent crust, and by the fre- 
quent ‘gushing forth of the molten sea below. 
In this manner the great basin below the black 
ledge, which has been computed from three to 
five hundred feet deep, was long since filled up 
by the ejection and cooling of successive 
masses of the fiery fluid. These silent erup- 
tions continued to occur at intervals, until the 
black ledge was repeatedly overflowed, each 
cooling, and forming a new layer from two feet 
thick and upwards, until the whole area of the 
crater was filled up at least fifty feet above the 
original black ledge, and thus reducing the 
whole depth of the crater to less than nine 
hundred feet. This process of filling up-con- 
tinued till the latter part of May, 1840, when, 
as many natives testify, the whole area of the 
crater became one entire sea of ignifluous mat- 
ter, raging like old ocean when lashed into a 
fury by a tempest. For several days the fires 
raged with fearful intensity, exhibiting a scene 
awfully terrific. The infuriated waves sent up 
infernal sounds, and dashed with such mad- 
dening energy against the sides of the awful 

dron as to shake the solid earth above, and 
to detach huge masses of overhanging rocks, 
which, leaving their ancient beds, plunged into 
the fiery gulph below. So terrific was the| 
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scene that no one dared to approach near it, 
and travellers on the main road, which lay along 
the verge of the crater, feeling the ground trem- 
ble beneath their feet, fled and passed by at a 
distance. I should be inclined to discredit these 
statements of the natives, had I not since | 
to Kilauea and examined minutely with these 
reports in view. Every appearance, however, 
of the crater confirms these reports. Every 
thing within the caldron is new. Not a par- 
ticle of lava remains as it was when [ last 
visited it. All has been melted down and re- 
east. All isnew. ‘The whole appears like a 
ing sea, whose waves had been suddenly 
solidified while in the most violent agitation. 

Having stated something of the appearance 
of the great crater, for several days previous to 
the disgorgement of its fiery contents, I will 
now give a short history of the eruption itself. 
I say short, because it would require a volume 
to give a full and minute detail of all the facts 
in the case. 

On the 30th of May the people of Puna ob- 
served the appearance of smoke and fire in the 
interior, a mountainous and desolate region of 
that district. ‘Thinking that the fire might be 
the burning of some jungle, they took little 
notice of it until the next day, Sabbath, when 
the meetings in the different villages were 
throwa into confusion by sudden and grand 
exhibitions of fire, on a scale so large and fear- 
ful as to leave them no room to doubt the cause 
of the phenomenon. . The fire augmented 
during the day and night; but it did not seem | 
to flow off rapidly in any direction. All were | 
in consternation, as it was expected that the 
molten flood would pour itself down from its 





ranean gallery, probably at the depth of a 
thousand feet,.but its course can be distinctly 
traced all the way by the rending of the crust 
of the earth into innumerable fissures, and by 
the emission of smoke, steam, and gasses. ‘The 
eruption in this old crater is small, and from 
this place the stream disappears again for the 
distance of a mile or two, when the lava again 
gushed up and spread over an area of about 
fifty acres. Again it passes under ground for 
two or three miles, when it re-appears in an- 
other old wooded crater, consuming the forest, 
and partly filling up the basin. Once more it 
disappears, and flowing in a subterranean chan- 
nel, cracks and breaks the earth, opening fis- 
sures frem six inches to ten or twelve feet in 
width, and sometimes splitting the trunk of a 
tree so exactly that its legs stand astride at the 
fissure. At some places it is impossible to 
trace the subterranean stream, on account of the 
impenetrable thicket under which it passes. 
After flowing under ground several miles, per- 
haps six or eight, it again broke out like an 
overwhelming flood, and, sweeping forest, 
hamlet, plantation, and every thing before it, 
rolled down with resistless energy to the sea, 
where, leaping a precipice of forty or fifty feet 
it poured itself in one vast cataract of fire into 
the deep below, with loud detonations, fearful 
hissings, and a thousand unearthly and indes- 
cribable sounds, Imagine to yourself a river of 
fused minerals, of the breadth and depth of 
Niagara and of a deep gory red, falling in one 
emblazoned sheet, one raging torrent, into the 
ocean! The scene, as deseribed by eye wit- 
nesses, was terribly sublime. Two mighty 
agencies in collision! ‘Two antagonist and 


height of four thousand feet to the coast, and | gigantic forces in contact, and producing effects 
no one knew to what point it would flow, or|on a scale inconceivably grand! The atmo- 
what devastation would attend its fiery course. | sphere in all directions was filled with ashes, 
On June Ist, the stream began to flow off in a) spray, gasses, &c. ; while the burning lava, as 
northeasterly direction, and on June 3d, at it fell into the water, was shivered into millions 


evening, the burning river reached the sea, 
having averaged about half a mile an hour in 
its progress. The rapidity of the flow was | 
very unequal, being modified by the inequali- 
ties of the surface, over which the stream 
passed. Sometimes it is supposed to ce 
moved five miles an hour, and at other times, 





owing to obstructions, making no apparent pro- 
gress, except in filling up deep valleys, and in 
swelling over or breaking away hills and pre- 
cipiees. 

But I will return to the souree of the erup- 
tion. ‘This is in a forest, and in the bottom of 
an ancient wooded crater, abeut four hundred 
feet deep, and probably eight miles east from 
Kilauea. The region being uninhabited, and 
covered with a thicket, it was some time before 
the place was discovered, and up to this time, 
though several foreigners have attempted it, no 
one, except myself, has reached the spot. From 
Kilauea to this place the lava flows in a subter- 


of minute particles, and, being thrown back into 
the air, fell in showers of sand on all the sur- 
rounding country. ‘The coast was extended 
into the sea for a quarter of a milée,-and a 
pretty sand-beach and a new cape were form- 
ed. Three hills of scoria and sand were also 
formed in the sea, the lowest about two hun- 
dred, and the highest about three hundred feet. 
For three weeks this terrific river disgorged 
itself into the sea with little abatement.. Mul- 
titudes of fishes were killed, and the waters of 
the ocean were heated for twenty miles along 
the coast. The breadth of the stream, where 
it fell into the sea, is about half a mile, 
inland it varies from one to four or five “ae 
in width, conforming itself, like a river, to the 
face of the country over which it flowed. In- 
deed, if vou can imagine the Mississippi, con- 
verted into liquid fire, of the consistency of 
fused iron, and moving onward, sometimes 
rapidly, sometimes sluggishly; now widening 
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into a sea, and anon rushing through a narrow | dence no lives were lost, and but little property | opened where he had stood, and a stream of 


defile, winding its way through mighty foresis| was consumed during this amazing flood of 
and ancient solitudes, you will get some idea| fiery ruin. ‘The stream passed over an almost 
of the spectacle here exhibited. ‘I'he depth of| uninhabited desert. A few little hamlets were 
the stream will probably vary from ten to two| consumed, and a few plantations were destroy- 
hundred feet, according to the inequalities of} ed; but the inhabitants, forewarned, fled and 
the surface over which jt passed. During the| escaped. During the progress of the eruption, 
flow, night was converted into day on the|some of the people in Puna’spent most of their 
eastern Hawaii. ‘The light rose and spread |time in prayer and religious meetings, some 
like the morning upon the mountains, and its| fled in consternation from the face of the all- 
glare was seen on the opposite side of the| devouring element, others wandered along its 
island. It was also distinctly visible for more | margin, marking with idle curiosity its daily 
than one hundred miles at sea; and at the dis-| progress, while another class still coolly pur- 
tance of forty miles fine print could be read at} sued their usual vocations, unawed by the burn- 
midnight. The brillianey of the light was | ing fury as it rolled along within a mile of their 
like a blazing firmament, and the scene is said | doors. [t was literally true that they ate, drank, 
to have been one of unrivalled sublimity. bought, sold, planted, builded, apparently indif- 

The whole course of the stream from Kilauea | ferent to the roar of consuming forests, the sight 
to the sea is about forty miles. Its mouth is| of devouring fire, the startling detonations, the 
about twenty-five miles from Hilo station. | hissing of escaping steam, the rending of the 
The ground over which it flowed descends at| earth, the shivering and melting of gigantic 
the rate of one hundred feet to the mile. ‘The|rocks, the raging and dashing of the fiery 
crust is now cooled, and may be traversed| waves, the bellowings, the murmurings, the 
with care, though scalding streams, pungent| unearthly mutterings coming up from a burning 
gasses and smoke are still emitted in many|deep. ‘They went carelessly on amid the rain 
places. of ashes, sand, and fiery scintillations, gazing 

In pursuing my way for nearly two days|vacantly on the fearful and ever varying ap- 
over this mighty smouldering mass, I was| pearance of the atmosphere, murky, black, 








- more and more impressed at every step with | livid, blazing, the sudden rising of lofty pillars 


the wonderful scene. Hills had been melted | of flame, the upward curling of ten thousand 
down like wax; ravines and deep valleys had| columns of smoke, and their majestic roll in 
been filled; and majestic forests had disappear-| dense, dingy, lurid or party coloured clouds. 
ed like a feather in the flames. In some places| All these moving phenomena were regarded by 
the molten stream parted and flowed in separate | them as the fall of a shower, or the running of 
channels for a considerable distance, and then|a brook; while to others they were as the 
reuniting, formed islands of various sizes, from|tokens of a burning world, the departing 
one to fifty acres, with trees still standing, but} heavens, and a coming judge. 

seared and blighted by the intense heat. On the| I will just remark here, that while the stream 
outer edges of the lava, where the stream was/| was flowing it might be approached within a 
more shallow and the heat less vehement, and | few yards on the windward side, while at the 
where of course the liquid mass cooled soonest, | leeward no one could Jive within the distance 
the trees were mowed down like grass before | of many miles, on account of the smoke, the 
the scythe, and left charred, crisped, smoul-| impregnation of the atmosphere with pungent 
dering, and only half consumed. As the lava} and deadly gasses, and the fiery showers that 
flowed around the trunks of large trees on the | were constantly descending, and destroying all 
outskirts of the stream, the melted mass stiffen-| vegetable life. During the progress of the 


fire gushed out. 
From the National Gazette. 
OPERATION FOR BLINDNESS. 


Among the recent ‘transactions’ of the 
Royal Society, London, which have come to 
us, is a memoir of the case of a gentleman 
born blind, and successfully operated upon in 
the eighteenth year of his age, with physiologi- 
cal observations and experiments, by J. C. 
August Franz, M. D. The following is a 
notice of it which may be read with interest. 
—Ed. Nat. Gaz. 


The young gentleman who is the subject of 
this memoir has been affected from birth with 
strabismus of both eyes; the right eye was 
amaurotic, and the left deprived of sight by the 
opacity both of the crystalline lens and of its 
capsule. At the age of seventeen, an operation 
for the removal of the cataract of the left eye 
was performed by the author with complete 
success. On opening the eye for the first 
time, on the third day after the operation, the 
patient describes his visual perception as being 
that of an extensive field, in which every thing 
appeared dull, confused, and in motion, and in 
which no object was distinguishable. On re- 
peating the experiment two days afterwards, 
he described what he saw as a number of epake 
watery spheres, which moved with the move- 
ments of the eye, but when the eye was at rest 
remained stationary, and their margins partially 
covering one another. ‘Two days after this 
the same phenomena were observed, but the 
spheres were less opake and somewhat trans- 
parent; their movements were more steady, 
and they appeared to cover each other more 
than before. He was now, for the first time, 
capable, as he said, of looking through these 
spheres, and of perceiving a difference, but 
merely a difference, in the surrounding objects. 
The appearance of spheres diminished daily ; 
they became smaller, clearer, and more pellucid, 
allowed objects to be seen more distinetly, and” 


ed and consolidated before the trunk was con-| descending stream, it would often fall into some | disappeared entirely after two weeks. As soon 


sumed, and when this was effected, the top of| fissure, and forcing itself into apertures and | 
the tree fell, and lay unconsumed on the crust,| under massive rocks, and even hillocks and | 
while the hole which marked the piace of the | extended plats of ground, and lifting them from 


as the sensibility of the retina had so far 
diminished as to allow the patient to view 
objects deliberately without pain, ribands dif- 


trink remains almost as smooth and perfect as | their ancient beds, bear them with all their su-| ferently coloured were presented to his eye. 


the caliber of a cannon. These holes are | perincumbent mass of soil, trees, &c., on its 


innumerable, and I found them to measure | viscous and livid bosom, like a raft on the river. 
from ten to forty feet deep, but as I remarked | When the fused mass was sluggish, it had a 
before, they are-in the more shallow parte of| gory appearance like clotted blood, ahd when 
the Java, the trees being entirely consumed | it was active. it resembled fresh and clotted 
where it was deeper. During the flow of this| blood, mingled and thrown into violent agita- 
eruption, the great crater of Kilauea sunk about/| tion. Sometimes the flowing lava would find 
three hundred feet, and her fires became nearly | a subterranean gallery, diverging at right angles 
extinct, one lake only out of many being left) from the main channel, and pressing into it 
active in this mighty caldron. This, with other | would flow off unobserved, till meeting with 
facts which have been named, demonstrates | some obstruction in its dark passage, when, by 
that the eruption was the disgorgement of the | its expansive force, it would raise the crust of the 
fires of Kilauea. The open lake in the old crater | earth into a dome-like hill of fifteen or twenty 
is at present intensely active, and the fires — in height, and then, bursting this shell, 
increasing, as is evident from the glare visible | pour itself out in a fiery torrent around. A 
‘atour station and from the testimony of visiters.| man who was standing at a cousiderable dis- 
“During the early part of the eruption slight|tance from the main stream, and intensely 
and repeated shocks of earthquake were felt,| gazing on the absorbing scene before him; 
for several successive days, near the scene | found himself suddenly raised to the height of 
of action. ‘These shocks were not noticed at|ten or fifteen feet above the common level 
Hilo. around him, and he had but just time to escape 
Through-the directing hand of a kind Provi-| from his dangerous position, when the earth 








These different colours he could recognise 
with the exception of yellow and green, which 
he frequently confounded when apart, but 
could distinguish when both were before him 
at the same time. Of all colours, gray pro- 
duced the most grateful sensation : red, orange, 
and yellow, though they excited pain, were not 
in themselves disagreeable ; while the effect of 
violet and brown was.exactly the reverse, being 
very disagreeable, though not painful. Brown 
he called an ugly colour; black produced sub- 
jective colours, and white gave rise to a pro- 
fusion of musce volitantes. When geometrical 
figures of different kinds were offered to his 
view, he succeeded in pointing them out cor- 
rectly, although he never, moved his hand 
directly and decidedly, but always as if feeling 
with the greatest caution. When a cube anda 
sphere were presented to him, after examining 
these bodies with great attention, he said that 
he saw a quadrangular and a circular figure, 
and after further consideration described the 
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one as being a square, and the other a disc, but 
confessed that he had not been able to form 
these ideas until he perceived a sensation of 
what he saw in the points of his fingers, as if 
he really touched the objects, Subsequent 
experiments showed that he could not dis- 
criminate a solid body from a plane surface of 
similar shape ; thus a pyramid placed before 
him, with one of its sides towards his eye, 
appeared as a plane triangle. ‘Two months 
alter the above-mentioned operation, another 
was performed on both eyes, for the cure of 
the congenital strabismus, by the division of 
the tendons of the recti interni muscles, which 
produced a very beneficial effect on the vision 
of the lefPeye; and even the right eye, which 
had been amaurotic, gained some power of 
perceiving light, and from being atrophied, 
became more prominent. Still it was only by 
slow degress that the power of recognizing the 
true forms, magnitudes, and situations of ex- 
ternal objects was acquired. In course of time 
the eye gained greater power of converging 
the rays of light, as was shown by the con- 
tinually increasing capacity of distinct vision 
by the aid of spectacles of given powers. 
— 
MELTING OF ROCK CRYSTAL. 


French Academy of Sciences.—Sitting of 
une 7. 


Some very interesting experiments on the 
melting of rock erystal, (quartz,) and on the 
subsequent crystallization and even casting of it 
were detailed by M. Gaudin.* This able 
chemist, by the use of the oxy-hydrogen blow- 
pipe, had succeeded in melting crystals of 
aluminum and silex, such as the white sap- 
phire and the ruby. After vain attempts with 
compounds of silex and aluminum precipitated 
with their colouring matter, he had employed a 
mixture of ammoniacal alum, or potassie alum, 
with three or four hundredth parts of chromate 
of potassium. These two salts, ground together 
with a little water, formed under the action of 
increasing heat a transparent liquid, which was 
afterwards condensed into a friable porous paste. 
He had hollowed out this paste into the form of 
acrucible, with which he had capped his blow- 
pipe, and then blowing upwards, had found the 
interior of this crucible become studded with a 
multitude of exceedingly small rubies of a beau- 
tiful colour and the finest water. Finding his 
blow-pipe too small, he had made another one 
of a block of platina, and by means of this had 
succeeded in melting and in spinning out rock 
crystal as easily as glass. ; 

He found that silex in a state of fusion is 
one of the most ductile substances in nature, 
and that the facility of spinning glass depended 
on the quantity of silex it contained. It did 
not crystallize on cooling, but was very vola- 
tile; this had hindered him from obtaining 

obules of more than three millimetres in 

iameter. He had, however, spun out threads 
of silex so thin and fine, that they admitted of 
being tied in a knot, and had an irridescent 
appearance; they were so light, too, that the 
wind easily carried them away, and a quantity 
of them could be rolled up in the fingers, look- 
ing like cotton. . Threads of pure quartz were 
always cylindrical and transparent ; those from 
sandstones and millstones were opaque, and 


had a nacreous appearance. Beryl and emerald 
did not yield threads so well as those of other 
silicious stones ; but from the opaque colour of 
the threads of emerald, he inferred that a mix- 
ture of emerald and sandstone would melt down 


into artificial pearls of greathardness. Alumi- 
num he found to be deprived of all viscosity, 
and hence it was impossible to spin threads 
from the ruby, or from Syrian garnet, topaz, 
fluorure of calcium (fluor spar) or the sandstone 
of Fontainbleau (Paris paving stone.) He had 
made from melted: quartz some admirable mi- 
croscopic lenses, and pivots for mariners’ com- 
passes ; he had also drawn out sticks of quartz 
applicable to tools for burnishers and watch- 
makers. 
From the National Gazette. 
NARROW ESCAPE. 

A friend sojourning at Niagara Falls, gives 
the following account of the escape of a man 
from one of the Small islands just above the 
great falls. ‘The story has been briefly told in 
the newspapers, accompanied with the sug- 
gestion that the man had purposely got upon 
the island. But our correspondent, as may be 
seen, details the circumstances, showing that 
there was no joke in the poor fellow’s pre- 
dicament. 
Dear 

‘** You will remember that two years since I 
gave you an account of a most heroic feat 
performed by Peter Robinson, by which he 
saved the life of an unfortunate man, who, 
falling into the rapids from the bridge, was 
luckily thrown on an island very near the 
cataract, and was rescued from his perilous 
situation, by the unaided efforts of this daring 
man. Peter has again been giving proof of his 
dauntless courage, and of his eminent humani- 
ty, as the annexed narrative will prove. 

** A few evenings since, about 10 o’clock, a 
man crossing the river in a boat from Chip- 
pewa,; owing to the darkness of the night got 
into the rapids before he was aware how far 
down the current had forced him. On per- 
ceiving his perilous situation, he immediately 
turned the head of his boat against the current, 
and in his violent exertions to reach Goat 
Island, was so unfortunate as to break one of 
his oars—you can imagine the horror of his 
situation, with but one oar to attempt to stem 
that mighty current, a contest soon found use- 
less, for he was rapidly hurried towards the 
awful precipice. His efforts too to run his boat 
on either of the small islands which lie between 
Goat Island and the Canada shore were without 
avail; and he, to use his own words, *“ said 
his prayers before going it.” In passing the 
small island nearest the Fall, he, as a desperate 
resource, leaped from his boat, and was {ortu- 
nate enough to secure a footing, and with some 
difficulty a safe landing on the shore. The 
boat found refuge at the bottom of the cataract. 

On this island his. situation was scarcely 
more to be envied, for he found himself on a 
spot which had never before been trodden by 
mortal foot, surrounded by roaring waters and 
within not many yards ofthe mighty falls. As 
soon as he was perceived, Robinson was, of 
course, called for, and readily responded ; but 
his boat was dry and leaky, and had to be 





caulked and repaired. 
time, and there the poor fellow remained all the 
next day, and the following night, entirely 
without sustenance. 

On the succeeding day Robinson landed on 
an island near that on which the victim was— 
a most hazardous performance—and found that 
it would be impossible to attempt to save him 
by rowing a boat to him, without the a!most 
certain prospect of destruction. He then thought 
of adopting other means, and returning to shore 
obtained rope and a piece of lead, with which 
he went back to his former position. By means 
of a cord attached to the lead, which he threw 
to the man, the latter was enabled to draw to 
the island a rope; this he firmly fixed to a 
tree; Robinson procured another rope, and 
fastening both to the boat, she was drawn to the 
sufferer, and then with her overjoyed frei 
was pulled by the hero to his island. Th 
the skill and courage of this man access 
had to an island which had hitherto been un- 
approachable, and a fellow being was rescued 
from an awful death. The achievement was 
followed by the cheers of the spectators. 

“| have attempted to give you a slight de- 
scription of this wonderful feat. It must ne- 
cessarily be weak ; words cannot describe the 
risks that were run, nor the skill with which 
they were surmounted.” 


4 Novel Fight.—Recently a young lad of 
this town, named Samuel Bell, was hunting in 
the woods near here, with two dogs. “He had 
lost sight of them a few moments, when he 
heard their piteous cries and yellé,as if in the 
greatest distress. Supposing a leopard had 
caught one of them, he advanced cautiously in 
the direction of the noise, and had gone but a 
few paces when he found himself within half a 
dozen yards of a huge boa constrictor, in whose 
vast folds both of his struggling dogs were en- 
veloped. The snake at the same moment dis- 
covered him, and raising his head in a threaten- 
ing manner, began slowly to recede with its 
prey. The lad instantly leveled his gun and 
fired, wounding the snake in the neck and head, 
but without causing him to relinquish his hold 
upon the dogs. ‘The monster still faced his an- 
tagonist and kept. its ground. The young 
hunter, with admirable coolness and courage, 
re-loaded his piece and again fired full atthe 
head of the boa; but even the second shot, 
though it took effect, did not. finish the conflict, 
nor cause the release of the poor dogs which 
were still held fast in the snaky coil. Again 
the determined lad loaded and fired, and this 
time with entire success. The victory was 
complete, and the hunter boy bore off in 
triumph the monster he had so bravely con- 
quered, and was followed ‘home by the wound- 
ed and bleeding dogs he had so gallantly 
rescued.— Liberia Herald of April 26. 


Saving Seed. — Every attentive observer 
will remark among the plants of almost every 
kind of crop, some individual stalks are dis- 
tinguished from others by a greater degree of 
health or luxuriance, or productiveness, or 
earliness, or some other peculiarity. _ A friend 
of mine remarked, some years ago, a particular 
stem of peas among his earliest crop, which 
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came into flower and ripened long before the 
others. He marked this stem and saved the 
whole of its produce for seed. ‘These came as 
; much earlier as they had originally done. 
if This produce was also saved for seed, and thus 
7 he obtained a particular kind of early peas, that 
came at least a week before the best sort he 
could buy in the shops, if sown at the same 
time. ‘The doctor relates facts similar to this 
respecting wheat and beans. ‘The general idea 
he means to inculcate is obvious and extremely 
| worthy atiention—Dr. Anderson’s Recrea- 
: tions. 
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ON OCCUPATION. 
From Old Humphrey's Addresses. 


If you were to ask me, What tends most to 





omfort derived from Divine things? I 
d unhesitatingly reply, occupation. 

Yes! occupation cures one half of life’s 
troubles, and mitigates the remainder. 
whatever kind they may happen to be, troubles 
always appear great, and our own cares, in our 
Own estimation, are invariably greater than 
those of our neighbours ; but whether we are 
afflicted in mind, body or estate, occupation is 
the best prescription we can take. 

Suppose you have had a loss, say it is five 
silver shillings, or as many golden sovereigns ; 
nay, let it be, if you like, a hundred pounds, 
or a thousand, for itis not the amount of our 
losses that weighs down our spirits, but our 
real or fancied incapabiiity to bear them—sup- 
pose you have had a loss, I say, why all the 
sighing and the sortowing, the moaning and 
repining, in the world, will not bring back a 
single sixpence of your money again, though 
it may disqualify you for making an aitempt 
to recover your loss. You may get friends to 
condole with you, and make your loss greater 
by losing your time in brooding over it, but 
occupation is the only thing to relieve you. It 
is the most likely of any thing to make up 
your money again, and if it do not that, it will 
engage your mind as well as your fingers, and 
keep you from despondency. 

Suppose your body is afflicted ; will sitting 
or lying down, doing nothing, with your de- 
jected eyes fixed on the wall—will this, I say, 
pull out a thorn from your finger, or assuage 
the*pain of an aching tooth, or cure a fit of the 

out? Nota bit of it. So long as pain does not 
be you of the power of occupying your- 
self, occupation will be for you the best thing 
in the world. Let it be suited to your condi- 
tion, and persevered in with prudence. A 
weak body cannot lift a heavy burden, nor a 
confused head think clearly; but do something, 
whether it be much or little, hard or easy, so 
; f long as you can write a letter, wind a ball of 





make a pill, read a book, or listen while 

another reads it to you, so long as you can do 

F any of these things, by doing them you will be 
. mitigating your affliction. 

io. In like manner, if your mind be wounded, 

| apply the same remedy. If your enemy has 

; injured, or your friend deceived you; if your 

brightest hopes have been clouded, or your 

reputation blackened, pray for your enemies, 

and then, up and be doing! Better gather 

field-flowers, plat rushes, weed the garden, or 
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black your own shoes, than be idle. Occupa- 
tion will raise your spirit, while idleness will 
bring it down to the dust. Occupation will 
blunt the edge of the sharpest grief, keep the 
body in health, and preserve the mind in com- 
parative peace. 

He that is in trouble, must do something to 
get rid of it. 

I have known many a man get to the top of 
a mountain by resolutely clambering up its 
rugged sides, who would never have got. there 
at all, by sitting down and fretting at the bot- 
tom of it. And, many a hardy swimmer has 
crossed a rapid river, by sturdily buffeting its 
rushing waters, who never could have achieved 
such an adventure, by despondingly allowing 
himself to be carried along by the current: 
something must be done, and done by yourself 


te earthly sorrow, with the exception of | too, when you are in trouble ; or otherwise, it 


will stick as close to you as the skin that covers 
you. If I had not been a man of occupation, 
my heart woul: have been broken long ago. I 


Of|never could have stood up under the load of 


troubles and trials—not more than I have de- 
served—that God, in mercy, has given me 
strength to sustain. Old Humphrey is always 
occupied ; his tongue, his hands, his head, or 
his heels, are in continual requisition; and, 
rather than sit down, and do nothing, he would 
willingly break stones on the highway, or make 
brimstone matches, and hawk them about from 
door to door. 

Time flies rapidly with those who have more 
to do in the day than they can accomplish ; and 
drags along as heavily with all who have no 
employment to occupy their hours. Occupa- 
tion is the great secret of cheerful days and 
tranquil nights; for he that is well employed 
while the sun is in the skies, will most likely 
sleep soundly while the stars are shining above 
him. 

Tho moment you feel yourself getting 
moody and miserable, seek Divine support by 
prayer, and then set yourself a task imme- 
diately; something that will occasion you to 
exert yourself, and you will be surprised at the 
relief it will afford you. 

Though Old Humphrey advises you to do 
something of a trifling nature, rather than be 
idle, he is no advocate for trifling. So long as 
this world endures, there will always be em- 
ployment enough and to spare, for all those 
who either wish to guide others to heaven, or 
to get there themselves. If you cannot em- 
ploy your body, employ your mind, for there 
is a time to employ it profitably; 


A time to reflect on our words and ways; 
A time to pray, and a time to praise. 


And especially employ yourself in doing 
good, and mitigating the sorrows of others : 
while taking a thorn from the bosom of an- 
other, you will lose that which rankles in your 
own. 

Thousands, whe know how much comfort 
occupation gives, do not know how much dis- 
tress and uneasiness it keeps away. Show 
me two men, who have equal advantages— 
one of them idle, and the other fully occu- 
pied, and I will venture to pronounce the latter 
ten times happier than the former. Care is a 
sad disease ; despondency a sadder ; and discon- 


tent, perhaps, the saddest of the three : but, if 







































you wish to be cured of all these together, next 
to seeking Divine support, my prescription is 
—OCCYPATION. 

ena 
From the National Gazette. 


A Philadelphia Quaker.—The chequer 
board plan of Philadelphia, and the uniformity 
of its buildings, are sins in taste, for which, in 
our humble opinion, William Penn and his 
followers would receive utter condemnation by 
any jury of architects. But if Quaker heads 
are not all cast in the same mould as Michael 
Angelo’s, their hearts are generally developed 
to the greatest amplitude of Christian charity. 
This remark might be fully illustrateqby point- 
ing to certain hospitals, asylums, and like 
institutions; but it is our present purpose 
merely to prove its applicability in a particular 
case. A certain “ Friend,” whom we very 
well know, was recently at a distant place of 
summer resort. He stepped into the Post 
Office one morning, and while there, the post-’ 
master asked him whether he knew any English 
people staying at the hotel. ‘* Why does thee 
ask ?”’ said the Quaker. ‘* Because,”’ said the 
post-master, “here are half a dozen letters 
directed to England by the next steamer, and 
as the postage to Boston is not paid I cannot 
send them. If I cannot find the writers of 
them, they will be forwarded to the dead letter 
office in Washington.”’ Our “ Friend’’ looked 
at the letters. ‘They were all double, and he 
remaiked, ** they appear to be family letters, 
and no doubt will be most welcome if received, 
or may cause great anxiety if they should not 
be.”’ «* I cannot help it,” said the post-master. 
** Well, I can, if thee cannot ; what is the post- 
age?” * For six double letters three dollars.”” 
** Well here is the money; thee will please 
mark the letters ‘ paid,’ and send them to Bos- 
ton.”” And with this injunction, the Philadel- 
phia Quaker left the Post Office—his pockets 
not quite so heavy as when he entered, but his 
heart, we are sure, a great deal lighter. 


The Uses of Adversity.—The compensa- 
tions of calamity are made apparent to the un- 
derstanding also, after long intervals of time. A 
fever, a mutilation, a cruel disappointment, a 
loss of wealth, a loss of friends, seems at the 
moment unpaid loss, and unpayable. But the 
sure years reveal the deep remedial force that 
underlies all facts. The death of a dear friend, 
wife, brother, lover, which seemed nothing but 
privation, somewhat later assumes the aspect of 
a guide or genius; for it commonly operates 
revolutions in our way of life, terminates an 
epoch of infancy or of youth which was wait- 
ing to be closed: breaks up a wonted occupa- 
tion, or a household, or style of living, and 
allows the formation of new ones more friendly 
to the growth of character. It permits or con- 
strains the formation of new acquaintances, and 
the reception of new influences that prove of 
the first importance to the next years ; and the 
man or woman who would have remained a 
sunny garden flower, with no room for its roots 
and too much sunshine for its head, by the 
falling of the walls and the neglect of the 
gardener, is made the banian of the forest, 
yielding shade and fruit to wide neighbourhoods 
of men. 


— 
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Letters of Early Friends ; illustrative of the} 


History of the Society, from nearly its ori- 
gin, to about the period of George Fiz’ s 


decease. 


We 


(Continued from page 350.) 
Tuomas Ropertson To Marcaret Fett. 
Basingstoke in Hampshire, 

this 30th day of 10th mo. [12th mo.) 1655. 
Dear Sister—I dearly salute thee, and my 
love reaches to thee, even in that where we 
meet, and have sweet fellowship and unity. 
The everlasting Truth of our God is much 
spread abroad in this shire, and many have 
received our testimony with great gladness and 
joy: at this our enemies are vexed, and are dis- 
quieted ; and they gather together to battle 
against the Lord and his people. We are 
counted as sheep for the slaughter, even as the 
off-scouring of all things, fools and madmen ; 





and are made a prey upon by this generation of 





evil-doers. Condemnation is prepared for 
them—who slight the offers and tenders of his 
love—even of Him, who would gather them, 
as the hen gathers her chickens; yet they will 
not. What could he have done more, who 
hath sent his servants, early and late, warning 
them, even beseeching them to be reconciled to 
God through his dear Son. But none of the 
princes of this world know Him, neither will 
they hearken to Him; and so He is even re- 
jected, disallowed of men, but chosen of God, 
and to us precious, yea, even the chief corner- 
stone. 

Dear Sister, since our last writing to thee, 
Ambrose,* and I have been for the most part 
asunder; we have passed through part of this 
county, as we were moved. At Hampton there 
are a captain and two lieutenants—they re- 
ceived the Truth gladly, and several others ; 
and at Portsmouth there were several that 
owned us. 

There is a pretty peoplé hereaways, and 
there is great need of labourers; pray, there- 
fore, that the Lord of the harvest would send 
forth labourers; for many are coming in, and 
the Truth is of good report in several places ; 
and the Lord will gather in a people, that was 
not a people. Ambrose has been serviceable, 
he was at come steeple houses; and I believe 
we shall meet together ere it be long, and go 
towards G, F. 

So in that which never changeth, do I remain 
thy brother in the unity of the Spirit, 

‘Tuomas RoBertson. 
[From the original apparently.] 





Tuomas Satrnovuse TO Marcaret Fett. 
Piymouth, 30th of 11th mo., 1656, [1st mo. 1657.] 


M. F.—Unto thee is my heart united and 
joined in the everlasting covenant of light and 
life: receive my salutations as one of the fold 
and family. Let me be had in remembrance, 
when thy soul is poured forth [unto] thy 
Father ; that, over all deceit and dissembling of 
unrighteousness, I. may be kept, in this hour 
of temptation and day of trial; now when the 
voice is heard, saying, “ Yet once more will I 





* Ambrose Rigge, who in the account of his life 
states, that “a fellow traveller was prepared for me, 
which was Thomas Robertson of Westmoreland; 
who was made willing to leave his dear wife and ten- 
der babes, to go with me into the Lord’s harvest.” 
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against the Captain of our salvation and Prince 
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shake, not the earth only, but the heavens protect our meetings ; and many of them have 
No formed weapon can prosper|a great spite against him. 


Yesterday, being the last First day, we had, 


of our peace; none can pluck us out of the | I think, a more serviceable meeting in Cam- 


Father’s hand, who delivers his out of six| bridge, than any we have had there yet; 


troubles, and out of seven. Our bread is 
sure, and our waters never fail; glory to the 
Lord for ever! 

Iam at Plymouth at present, and the next 
week it is like [ shall go into the country; John 
Braythwate [?] and Alexander* are gone east- 
ward, and George Bewley, I hear, is in Corn- 
wall. ‘These parts lie much on me at present. 
This business about J. N. [James Nayler} 
hath made a great tumult in the minds of 
many weak Friends; my work is to strengthen 
the weak, and press home to the foundation 
of God, and not to admire the person of 
men. 

I am your brother and companion in tribu- 
lations, and in the kingdom and patience of 
Jesus our Head, a servant in the church. 

T.S. 








{From the original.} 


Georce Wuireneap To Georce Fox. 


Chestertown, near Cambridge, 11th of 5th mo. 
[7th mo.] 1659. 


Dear G. F.—Dear brother, my dear and 
tender love in the Lord, doth flow forth unto 
thee, as unto a dear and tender father in the 
effectual Truth; who art honourable, and had 
in esteem by them that fear the Lord and keep 
his covenant; wherein thy integrity and dili- 
gence for the Lord and his seed, I am truly 
sensible of. 

It was upon me to acquaint thee with some 
proceedings relating to Truth, chiefly about 
Cambridge, since I parted from thee ; where 1} 
had two meetings these two last First days, 
besides other two we had the last week. [?) 
The first meeting I had there was very service- 
able on the former First day; where there were 
pretty many sober people, and several were 
reached. But towards the latter end of the 
first meeting, there came in many rude scholars 
—however, they had not power to hurt any as 
I know; yet alter we went out of the room 
they would scarce go out, but had a desire to 
make disorder. Whereupon presently the 
mayor of the town came into our meeting 
room, like a lion among the wolfish scholars, 
whom they expected had come to have broken 
up our meeting. But on the contrary, he chased 
out the sel, and threatened them with 
imprisonment for their rudeness ; and then the 
mayor went into the college, which is right 
over against our meeting place, and he com- 
plained of the scholars to the master or proc- 
tors of the college; and told the master if 
they would not take a course with them, to 
keep them in better order, (he told me this of 
himself, and others, for I was with him and 
John Crook,) he must, or send them to prison. 
So he stood over them, and said that he must 
protect our meetings and their meetings. 
Whereupon the scholars and the masters are 
much troubled, that the mayor should offer to 





* Alexander Parker ; from whom a letter is pre 
served, addressed to Margaret Fell, dated from Ply- 
mouth, the 22d of 5th mo. of this year, also one from 
Austle, the 13th of 7th mo. 


though towards the latter end, some of the 
scholars were rude, and made noises, and 
would have pulled me down: one tore at me 
to have done it; but there was a secret power 
over them, which they knew not. And many 
sober people were smitten to see their filthi- 
ness, when I let them see what such men these 
were, that they make ministers of. Here is 
much to thunder down in this Cambridge ; but 
there is much patience and wisdom to be ex- 
ercised towards them. I intend to be there 
the next First day: if the knock be not 
followed now, they will get advantage; for 
the Truth hath already gotten a name in the 
town. ‘The power of the Lord is working 
over them, though they know it not; and it is 
the power only, that must overcome them. 

Since I came from thence, I have had a pre- 
cious service in the edge of Essex and Hert- 
fordshire. 1 suppose thou may ere now have 
heard of my service with the priest at Rick- 
land, at the steeple-house, on the First day next 
after I parted from thee; many of his hearers 
were much reached and overcome with the 
Truth that day. In the time that the priest 
was preaching, I took down some of his doc- 
trine ; after he had done his preaching, I laid 
open some of it before his hearers, who were 
most of them quiet and willing to hear, except 
two or three professors, and the priest’s wife. 
There was John Crook in Cambridge the last 
week, whose being there was of service: the 
scholars and priests are exceedingly tormented 
and quashed, when any such Friends come to 
minister against their deceits, as they look upon 
to be learned. G. Fox* was here the last 
week, and had one meeting in Cambridge and 
went towards Essex. William Allen was with 
me in Cambridge yesterday; he had only leave 
of the gaoler at Colchester, to come a little 
time into Cambridgeshire and thereaway. 
There is great stirrings after the ‘Truth in many 
places thereaways and other places; truly the 
harvest is great and the labourers are but few. 
These things {| was free to make thee 
acquainted with, in sincere love. 

Thy dear brother in the work of the Lord, 


Geo: WHITEHEAD. 


My dear love is to E. B. and Gerrard 
Roberts, and the rest of the brethren there, 
Lennon] I think this day to pass into 

untingdonshire, but I [propose to be at 
Cambridge the next First day, if the Lord will. 
[From the original, addressed to G. F. in London.) 











Amprose Riecr To Marcarer FE. 
Binscombe in Surrey, 9th mo. [11th mo.} 1659. 


Dear sister, often art thou in my re- 
membrance, in my labour and travail in the 
vineyard of the Lord; which is grown sweet 
and pleasant to walk in, to the praise of God. 
I received thy lines in Hampshire, when I was 
in much weakness of body, by which I was 





_| much strengthened and refreshed ; and truly, 


dear sister, I hope in the Lord, through his 
Doubtless, G. F., Jan. 
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strength, we shall be clear of all: but our trials| weary than the first day the sickle was put into 
are many, especially among false brethren,|the harvest; when we went out sowing the 
which as for the particulars at present, I shall| seed ‘weeping and in tears: but seeing sheaves 
not commit to paper. Ol! dear sister, if it) brought home, and full loads into the barn, and 
-were not the living power of God, it could|full draughts caught in the net, it hath made 
never abide all the blows that come against it:|me look beyond fainting—sblessed be the 
but in all this we faint not; but can truly say,|Lord! 
our strength is renewed every morning—glory| I am glad thou stays so long in that city, 
to God on high! (London,]| in which we have had many a 

Here is but one faithful brother with me, in/burden and weary day: but that fruit is brought 
all the south coasts on this side London ; never-|forth unto God, plenteously countervails all, 
theless the Lord makes us able to water many|and makes me forget travail. I have been 
tender plants, ‘The Truth doth much prosper, | northward in Northumberland, Bishoprick, and 
and an addition daily here is, to the praise of|upon the east sea, and back to York : truly the 
God. Weshall give up to spend and be spent/garden for the most part is very pleasant, and 
for the precious Truth, which is more to me|gives a goodly smell, now when the south wind 
than all thé’world’s glory. I have been [very ]| blows upon it. 
weak in body of late, but the Lord hath raised; Dearly farewell in the holy covenant of 
me up again to labour in his harvest. life. 

My love is dear to thee, beyond what can be 
committed to paper, for the T'ruth’s sake, and [From the original.] 
thy care over the flock of God ; for which God 
will thee reward. So with my dear love to all For “The Friend.” 
thy dear children and servants in the Truth, I OUR PLACES. . 
remain 

Thy dear brother in the labour of the gospel, “ Are all our meetings for worship duly attended ?” 


Amprosr Riccr. In several of the recent monthly meetings 
preparatory to the quarter, to which replies to 
this important query are sent up, as weil as at 
the quarter itself, a concern has been expressed 
that so many of our members should be found 
absenting themselves from their respective reli- 
Dear Margaret—In Him, who is become ajgious meetings at this season of the year. 
place of broad rivers and streams unto us, and| While it is admitted that those of sedentary 
the portion of our cup, and the lot of our in-| habits, as teachers, nay, very properly, during 
heritance—do I most dearly salute thee. vacation, seek renovated strength in the coun- 
The former days are not forgotten by me, nor|try, and the oppressed lungs of the invalid that 
the years past, when we were all made to drink |have long imbibed contaminated air, may re- 
of one cup, and were baptised into the death | joice in the vivifying breath of animated nature ; 
and suffering of.Christ: and were made to} yet, it is believed, that a care should rest upon 
drink it willingly, knowing it was our portion |the minds of concerned Friends, not needlessly 
allotted unto us of the Lord, which we could|to neglect their own religious meetings. In an 
not pass, but must.drink thereof. And though) especial manner that those in public stations 
it was irksome and grievous unto us, when|in Society, the ministers, the elders, the over- 
our strength was but smali; yet God, out of|seers, should carefully look to the pointings of 
his infinite love and mercy, strengthened us to| Truth in this fespect. One thing is clear; it is 
bear, and to suffer, and to deny that which} our dudy, when in health, habitually to attend 
hid immortality and life from us. And [He)j)all our religious gatherings; if a superior call 
bore us up in his arms, and made us to endure|should intervene, the inferior is abrogated. 
with patience the sufferings and the death ; that|'Thus the individual who feels a concern to 
so we might obtain the resurrection of the dead: | attend another meeting, occurring at the same 
which indeed was a blessed time—though for| time with his own, would be culpable to forego 
a moment it seemed grievous. But now,/the superior requisition—and we should there- 











Francis Howelitu. 


{From the original.] 
Francis Hower. tro Marcaret FELL. 
Grayrigg, 29th of 7th mo. [9th mo.] 1661. 





having obtained the resurrection of the dead,|fore be careful not to judge the movements of 


being baptised into the resurrection and into|those, who are steadily eyeing their Guide, 
the life, more blessedness is known, even spi-|and humbly endeavouring to obey his point- 
ritual blessings, which God hath given us to] ings. 

enjoy in heavenly places in Christ Jesus: that} It seems to be peculiarly incumbent upon 
like as we suffered one for another and one| those, who, if rightly in their respective sta- 
with another, so we might be made to rejoice| tions, we must believe ‘the Holy Ghost to 
one with another and for another, and in Him| have made overseers,’’ not lightly to forsake 


«alone; in whom all our fresh springs are, and| the flocks, lest they become stumbling-blocks 


~ from whom our joy and ness and conso-|to others. Should a newly awakened child in 
lation springs. He hath opened the springs of] the truth, or a proselyte of the gate, behold any 


the great deep, and hath made life spring up,|in conspicuous stations in Society, week after 
whereby his little ones are refreshed, and the | week, and month after month neglecting their 
young men ‘strengthened, and the ancient and | charge, while “‘ few come to the solemn feasts” 


nourable confirmed and established. Holy|at the time for ‘* assembling together”—may 


and reverend be His name for evermore, who|not such be led to query, “if this liberty is 


is exalting his glorious mountain above the top/|allowable to the officers of the meeting, why 


of all the earth; and making Jerusalem the} may not I seek recreation at the springs, at the 
praise and glory and admiration of the whole | bathing shores, at the thousand places of public 
earth. And let me tell thee, I am no more|resort, where those much older and more expe- 













































rienced may be found? I will seek the coun- 
try; ‘tis true, I do not feel such settlement of 
mind when I go uncalled out of the city to 
spend a First day, or to beguile a week, as I 
do at my own meeting; but if it is profitable to 
others, it will surely be harmless to me.” 
Thus, it is to be feared, has the tempter reason- 
ed with many a one to their hurt; and oh, how 
important it is for some.to beware, lest the lan- 
guage be applicable, * the rulers of this people 
have caused them to err.” 

While it is very important Friends should 
not needlessly run from home; yet. it is as 
important they should go went sent; and visits 
of love from experienced Friends are often 
encouraging to the faithful in neighbourin 
meetings, even when they have no counse 
given them to impart; for ‘ as iron sharpeneth 
iron, so doth the countenance of a man his 
friend.” 

In a little volume called ** Extracts from Bar- 
naby Nixon’s Papers,” published by direction 
of the Virginia Yearly Meeting several years 
since, the following interesting passage oc- 
curs :—‘ It has often been my lot to visit the 
meetings and families of Friends in the lower 
parts of our quarter: and after the death of 
Lemuel Jones, I would feel the loss of his spi- 
rit, in going down with me in the baptising 
feelings of the state of things among Friends. 
Oh, great is the want of such elders in these 
days; getting down in their minds, under a 
proper feeling sense of their burdens—bearing 
up the life, and advancing the testimony of 
truth against all wrong spirits which rise in 
opposition to the precious influence of divine 
love. Oh, how elders cught to keep under a 
feeling sense of that love which gives power 
over the world, and be willing to travail into 
deep judgments with the people, as into the 
very bottom of Jordan, that they may bring up 
stones of memorial out of the deep; whereby 
they may be enabled to teach their children of 
the Lord’s wonderful works, when they sit in 
their houses, when they lie down, when they 
rise up, and when they walk by the way.” 

When we reflect, how, within a few years 
past, Society in this city has been stript of 
elders, in some measure such as Lemuel Jones 
is described to have been, who endeavoured to 
“feed the flock of God’’—* taking the over- 
sight thereof, not by constraint, but willingly” 
—*‘ neither as being lords over God’s heritage, 
but being ensamples to the flock’’—how should 
the petition arise, when a right qualification is 
experienced, that the dispensation of anointed 
elders may be renewed to us! 

John Churchman was appointed an elder in 
the twenty-sixth year of his age : on this occa- 
sion he remarked :—* Friends of our particular 
meeting proposed me to the monthly meeting 
for that service, which brought a close exercise 
upon me, considering myself a youth, and the 
weight of the service; but upon a solid con- 
sideration, I found most peace in submitting to 
the meeting, with fervent inward desires, that 
the Lord would be pleased to be with me 
therein, to preserve me from acting, or judging 
in my own will and spirit; knowing that the 
service could not be performed but by wisdom, 
understanding and ability from Him. When I 
attended those large and weighty meetings of 
ministers and elders, the care and fear that was 
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upon me, is not easily expressed; and may I 
never forget the gracious condescension of kind 
Providence, who was pleased to own me by 
the shedding abroad of his love in my heart, 
that I verily thought they resembled the school 
of the prophets, the High Priest, Great Prophet, 
and Bishop of Souls, our Lord Jesus Christ, 
being president among them.” — 

If the time should,come, and I have faithjto 
believe it will, when the members of this reli- 
gious Society shall be more concerned to know 
their respective callings, and abide therein— 
when those that prophesy shall prophesy 
according to the proportion of faith; those that 
minister shall wait on their ministering ; those 
that teach on teaching; those that exhort on 
exhortation; when those that give shall do it 
with sifnplicity; thése that rule shall rule with 
diligence, and those that show mercy shall 
show it with cheerfulness—then love shall be 
without; dissimulation. And having ‘ come 
up out of Egypt from a people of strange 
language’—* we shall speak the same lan- 
guage and mind the same thing.” ‘Then this 
Society shall ‘shake herself from the dust 
and put on her beautiful garments.” Amen— 
so be it. 


J. 


— 


SWEDEN, 
From the British Anti-Slavery Reporter of Cth mo. 16th. 


G. W. Alexander has obligingly furnished 
us with the following extract of a letter, con- 
taining intelligence of the progress of the anti- 
slavery cause in Sweden. 

* Subsequently to your leaving Stockholm 
last year, the friends who agreed to form an 
anti-slavery committee had several meetings, 
in gonjunction with others considered favour- 
able to the cause, and rules for the Swedish 
anti-slavery society were framed, after the 
model of those of your own society. Several 
persons, principally members of the diet, 
became members; but the only step which, 
under present circumstances; could be taken, 
was the moving at the diet an address to his 
majesty on the subject. ‘This was done in 
the clerical house by Professor Geyer, the 
distinguished Swedish historian, and in the 
burghers’ house by his brother. These motions 
were referred to the proper committee, and re- 
turned to all the four houses with a favourable 
report; and, ere my departure from Stockholm 
in the beginning of this month, that report had. 
been aeasiaeied in two of the houses, viz: in 
the clerical and peasants’, or boors’, the deci- 
sion of each being in unison with the original 
motions. ‘The concurrence of one of the re- 
maining two houses is yetnecessary, but may, 
I think, be confidently expected ; and the result 
will be, an address from the Swedish represen- 
tation, requesting his majesty to obtain infor- 
mation regarding the actual number and con- 
dition of the slaves in St. Bartholomew’s, and 
what can be done to put a perpetual end to 
slavery there. 

“Your address to the people of Sweden, 
somewhat widely circulated in its separate 
form, was placed in the hands of every member 
of the diet, simultaneously with the report of 
the committee; and though we can scarcely 
expect any immediate measure, yet there is 


details of this most humane action are as fol- 


left arm also much contracted; and there was 
diet will be prepared to take some decisive | likewise a spasmodic affection of the muscles 
steps, particularly as the present decision of| which threw him into spasms when he at- 


reason to hope that the next meeting of the 





the diet brings the matter publicly forward, 
and encourages the efforts of those who are 
desirous of spreading information on this im- 

portant question. spine. na 
“Tt is, I believe, correctly ascertained, that; Unappalled by such a complication of diffi- 
the number of slaves in the Swedish island of| culties, the doctor immediately resorted to the 
St. Bartholomew is 600, and the holders of| most approved methods recently introduced of 
these slaves are hoping to receive compen-| dividing the muscles, some of which were so 
sation, according to the English precedent.” | tense that on the touch of the instrument they 
snapped with considerable noise. ‘The club 
feet were soon brought to their proper position, 
the legs and arms straitened, and in two months 
the patient was so far recovered as to be able to 
stand, and speak with comparative ease, and 
no doubt is entertained of the ultimate recovery 

of the use of his limbs, 
— 


‘in Appalling Scene on board a Slaver. 


The British brig of war Fawn, recently 
arrived at Berbice, having in charge a Portu- 
guese built brig, which had been captured as 
a slaver, after a chase of eight hours. The 
log-book of the Fawn furnishes the following 
details :— 

On the 19th of February, 1841, lat. 22 30, 
long. 40 west, Cacupos, on the Coast of’ Bra- 
zil, about eighteen miles, observed a large brig 
standing in for the land, altered our course so 
as to cut her off if possible. On approaching, 
she appeared not to have the least idea of our 
being a man-of-war—allowed her to close with- 
in range of our 32 pounder—fired a gun over 
her, and another as quick as possible ahead— 
she then up with her helm, attempted to run, 
but appeared in great confusion. 

We continued to throw the shot over, ahead, 
and astern of her, without intention of striking, 
as we were positive of slaves being on board ; 
afier a short time she was increasing her dis- 
tance ; Lieutenant Foote then determined to 
put a shot into her hull, but with great regret, 
on account of the unfortunate beings on board. 
Shots were then thrown close under her. stern 
twice—a third was about to be fired, when we 
observed her round to. In about twenty 
minutes we came up and boarded her. The 
alaves were all below with the hatches on; 
on turning them up, a scene presented itself, 
enough to sicken the heart even of a Portu- 
guese, 

The living, the dying, and the dead, hud- 
died together in one mass. Some unfortunates 
in the most disgusting state of small-pox, in 
the confluent state, covered from head to foot, 
distressingly ill with ophthalmia, a few per- 
fectly blind; others, living skeletons, with 
difficulty crawled from below, unable to bear 
the weight of their miserable bodies. Mothers 
with young infants hanging at their breasts, 
unable to give them a drop of nourishment, 
How they had brought them thus far appeared 
astonishing. All were perfectly naked. Their 
limbs were excoriated from lying on the hard 
plank for so long a period. On going below, 
the stench was insupportable.. How beings 
could breathe such an atmosphere and live, 
appeared incredible. Several were under the 


plank, which was called the deck, dying—one 
dead. 


tempted to speak. In addition to this, the 
crouching posture in which he had passed his 
life caused a considerable curveture of the 














































OF SLAVERY IN 
From the same. 


We mentioned in our last the very interesting 
fact, that the Bey of Tunis had set a noble 
example in the liberation of his slaves. The 
Malta ‘Times of May 15th furnishes the fol- 
lowing particulars of this occurrence, highly 
honourable, we rejoice to say, to Sir Thomas 
Reade and his country. 

‘“‘ Her British Majesty’s Consul General, Sir 
Thomas Reade, who is always ready to pro- 
mote the cause of humanity, has for some time 
past watched the moment when he might be 
enabled to do something for the poor slave race 
in thig regency; and it gives me now great 
pleasure to state to the friends of humanity, 
that this most happy moment has arrived. ‘The 
being who, hitherto most cruelly, has been a 
degraded slave, is now, by the local authority, 
set at his liberty, and the abominable traffic in 
human beings is altogether abolished. ‘The 


ABOLITION TUNIS. 


lows :— 

“A few days ago a poor slave came to Sir 
Thomas Reade, begging to be” protected from 
the eruelties of his master; this Sir Thomas 
most promptly afforded, and at the same time 
thought this to be the very moment when 
something might be done for the negro race. 
Accordingly, the following morning he went 
to Bardo, the Bey’s residence, where a long 
parley took place between him and his highness 
the Bey, in which Sir Thomas Reade so suc- 
cessfully advocated the abolition of slavery, 
that the Bey at once consented to give liberty 
to all his own slaves, to put a stop to the im- 
portation and exportation of them, and to get 
all his subjects in his regency to follow his 
example. ‘This, may it be remarked, is no 
trifle ; as the property possessed in slaves is 
great, and consequently the abolition of slave 
will be felt severely by many. Let Christians 
read this, be astonished, and wonder at the 
noble actions of a Moslem prince !” 


Dr. George H. Taylor, a meritorious young 
physician of Norfolk, recently undertook to 
afford relief to a patient, whose situation was 
truly appalling, and such as offered but little 
hope of success. He was a black man about 
twenty-one years of age, who was left exposed 
when two weeks old in a damp place, and 
since then has been a helpless cripple,-incapa- 
ble of standing, walking, or even extending 
his limbs. Dr. Taylor found him afflicted 
with club feet, the upper part completely turned 
down; the left knee so contracted that the calf 
of the leg touched the thigh ; his right knee and 
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We proceeded to Rio Janeiro with the prize. 
On the passage we lost 13, in the harbour, 12, 
from small-pox and debility—a number also 


died on board the recovery ship ‘‘ Crescent.” | above ten millions of these anima!cule ! From Ohio, 


After clearing the hold, and fumigating the brig, 
it was determined by the British minister to 














He found that a cubic inch possessed upwards 
of a million of microscopical animalcule ; con- 
sequently a pound weight of chalk contains 


his researches it appears, probable that all the 
strata of chalk in Europe are the product of 


send the brig, with a part of her cargo, for | microscopical animalculz, most of them invisi- 
adjudication, to the nearest colony, under the | ble to the naked eye. 


command of G. Johnstone, mate of the Fawn. 
We sailed on the 16th of March, with 180, 
well provided with medicines, and directions 
in what manner to use them. ‘Tapioca and 
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lime juice were also provided, Notwithstamd=) css 


ing all the care that a small crew could bestow 
on them, we unfortunately lost 20, chiefly from 
scurvy and general debility. This unfortunate 
brig left Bahia fort, on the coast of Benguela, 
with 510 negroes! and 13 days after, on her 
capture, she had but 375! 

— 

THE EVENING CLOUD. 
BY PROFESSOR WILSON. 


A cloud lay cradled near the setting sun ; 
A gleam of crimson ti its braided snow. 
Long had I watched the glory moving on 
O’er the soft radiance of the lake below. 
Tranquil its spirit seemed, and floated slow; 
E’en in its very motion there was rest! 
While every breath of eve that chanced to blow, 
“on the traveller to - go beaoenioot 
em, methought, of the de soul, 
To whose white robe the gleam of light is given ; 
And, by the breath of mercy, made to roll 
Right onward to the golden gates of heaven, 
here to the eye of faith it peaceful lies, 
And tells to man his glorious destinies. 
tee 
Small Birds Great Blessings.—We wish 
our intelligent farmers could be awakened to 
the importance of preserving robins and other 
small birds, as a means of aiding in their work. 
The inhumanity which suffers every lazy lub- 
ber of a boy, who can rest an old king’s arm 
over astone wall, to kill or frighten every poor 
linnet that sings in the fields, and every robin 
red-breast that dares eat an unripe cherry, and 
save a child from the dysentery, is a short- 
sighted piece of selfishness. ‘These harmless 
birds live upon grubs and other worms and in- 
sects, and the slight inroads they make upon 
the farmer’s crops, are repaid a hundred fold 
by the protection they afford against a thousand 
destroyers. These birds, if not frightened, will 
become so tame as to perch on the hand, or 
light on the plough as it turns over the furrow. 
o good farmer should fail to teach his boys to 
spare and cherish these harmless, and often 
tuneful visiters to his fields and orchards. The 
crows, too, nature’s living mouse-traps, instead 
of being a tame, almost domestic bird, as in 
some other countries, where farmers have been 
taught their value by long experience, have been 
frightened into mean pilferers of unwed corn- 
hills! A good crow is worth a bushel of 
wheat or other grain to the acre, and some- 
times ten! A knowledge of ornithology, and 
not penal laws, is what our farmers and their 
sons need to induce them to regard their true 
interests in this matter. 


Insects in Chalk.—Professor Ehrenberg, 
has made some remarkable discoveries in the 
course of his various experiments on chalk. 


A New Orleans paper under date of 7 mo. 
17th, gives the particulars of the case of a negro 
sentenced to death for assaulting a white man, 
which appears to have produced much angry 
and ferocious excitement. ‘The paper remarks: 


** When the negro so far forgets his position 
in Southern society as to raise his murderous 
arm against a white man, let stern justice take 
its course, and let the culprit pay for his 
temerity by the forfeit of his life. ‘The sanctity 
of Southern institutions must and shall be 
maintained. And we need no safer guarantee 
for their maintenance than in the generous 
bosoms of Southerners born and Southerners 
bred.” 


The same paper contains the followifig : 

* The police of this Municipality are busily 
engaged in arresting all negroes who cannot 
give a good account of themselves, and in en- 
forcing the ordinance prohibiting their renting 
premises for themselves, without the express 
permission of their owners. Our active and 
vigilant police cannot possibly be engaged in 
better business. ‘This is the most fit season of 
the year for rooting out from among us those 
highly suspicious individuals, the free people 
of colour, who have come hither from the 
Northern States. ‘These are the persons from 
whom the most danger is to be apprehended. 
—Apbolitionists by birth, feeling and education, 
they invariably poison the mind of the slave 
with whom they associate, and contaminate, by 
degrees, our whole black population. ./ssem- 
blages of the blacks, whether bond or free, at 
whatever hour and for whatever purpose, 
should be most assiduously watched. In sus- 

icion and distrust lies our safety.” 

The New Orleans papers of the twenty- 
third contain an account of the discovery of an 
intended revolt of the slaves in Louisiana and 
Mississippi, which has produced a great sen- 
sation. ‘There was a systematized plan, it is 
stated, in which the negroes from Bayou Sara 
to Natchez were combined, to rise and murder 
the whites. ‘This plot, it is said, was acci- 
dently discovered by an overseer, who, in the 
night, overheard the negroes discussing the 
subject. This led to their examination next 
morning, when they confessed the’ fact, and 
gave information that led to the arrest of several 
others. ‘The alarm was immediately spread 
abroad, arrests were made in various planta- 
tions, and it was found by the confessions that 
they all agreed in the main facts, that there was 
to be a general rise, and that the first of Au- 
gust was the day agreed upon. 

What a fearful state of society do these things 
imply! Oh slavery what bitter fruits are thine! 






AGENCY. 


Asa B. Smith, Farmington, New York, and 
John Negus, Damascus, Columbiana county, 
released at their own request. Sub- 
scribers in Columbiana and Stark counties 
will please pay their subscriptions to Zadok 

eet, agent at Salem. 


WANTED, in a Commission Store, a lad, 
14 to 16 years old, as an apprentice, it is de- 
sired that he be a member of our Society. 
Application to be made at the office of “* The 
Friend.” 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 


Committee on Admissions.—John G. Hos- 
kins, No. 60 Franklin Street, and No. 50 
North Fourth street, up stairs; E. B. Garri- 
gues, No. 185 North Seventh street, and No. 
153 Market street, up stairs; Isaac Collins, 
No. 129 Filbert street, and No. 50 Commerce 
street; Isaiah Hacker, No. 112 South Third 
street, and No. 32 Chesnut street; Samuel 
Bettle, jr., No. 73 North Tenth street, and 
26 South Front street. 

Visiting Managers for the month.—Jere- 
miah Willits, No. 193 north Fifth street; 
Thomas Evans, No. 129 south Third street ; 
John Farnum, No. 116 Arch street. 

Superintendents.—John C. and Letitia 
Redmond. . 

Attending Physician.—Dr. Charles Evans, 
No. 201 Arch street. 

Resident Physician.—Dr. Pliny Earle. 


WANTED—A middle aged man and his wife, 
to superintend and conduct the Manual Labour 
Institute for Coloured Youth, to commence 
the Ist of Fourth month, 1842. The furm on 
which the institute is located is seven miles 
north of Philadelphia, on the Willow Grove 
turnpike, and contains about 133 acres. The 
pupils are to be instructed in a good English 
education, in agriculture, gardening, &c. To 
one well qualified, and concerned to promote 
the objects of the institute, a suitable compen- 
sation will be given. Application to be made 
to Blakey Sharpless, No. 50 north Fourth 
street. John Elliott, No. 242 Race street, or 
Marmaduke C. Cope, No. 286 Filbert street. 


Also for the same concern—employment 
would be given to a middle aged female, capa- 
ble of attending to the literary instruction of 
eight or ten boys, and take part in the domes- 
tic management and care of their clothes, &c. 
Apply as above. 

7 mo. 20th, 1841. 


A teacher is wanted for the Boy’s Select 
School in this city, to give instruction in the 
Latin and Greek languages, and probably some 
other branches of literature. Application to be 
made to Thomas Kite, No. 32 north Fifth 
street; ‘Thomas Kimber, No. 50 north Fourth 
street, or William Evans, No. 134 south Front 
street. 


Philadelphia, 7 mo. 20, 1841. 
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